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Christmas Greetings! 


Christmas at The Training School has always been a very special 
and festive season. Preparations always begin early and news that the 
boys are gathering laurel for Yuletide decorations makes us suddenly 
aware that the day is again near at hand. 


For the past few weeks everyone has been talking Christmas and 
excitement is mounting over the visit of the Old Gentleman with the long 
white beard and the red coat. This is a time of good will toward every- 
one; a time of reawakening and appreciation for the intangible glories 
that surround the occasion. 


We know that we at The Training School will have a wonderful 
Christmas as usual. We hope that all of you, wherever you are, will en- 
joy it as much - - - the bright trees, the myriad lights, the gifts, the 
good food, and the age-old smell of pine needles. 


Everyone of us say to all of you “A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS”. 


WALTER JAcoB 
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WHEN THANKSGIVING COMES, 
CHRISTMAS IS NOT FAR AWAY! 





The celebration of Christmas at The Training School begins the 
day after Thanksgiving when the children’s Christmas Store is opened 
in the classrooms in the school building, From the moment when the 
transformation of the school building into a glorified shopping center 


takes place with music playing. children singing, bells ringing and 
with everyone happy — the children feel the uplifting influence and joy 


which comes with the return of the Christmas season. 


As many of our friends may not be familiar with the meaning of the 
children’s Christmas store. the following explanation is offered. Parents 
and friends of the children are delighted to have in their homes samples 
of the work made by the children and. one year. as an experiment. the 
idea of a Christmas store was developed. 


The basic idea of the store was that the work produced by the chil- 
dren, which included needlework. woodwork, metal work. leather work, 
basketry, weaving, Christmas fruit cakes, jellies, Christmas cards, cal- 
endars, stationery and many other like projects would be placed on dis- 
play in the classrooms and. on the two days following Thanksgiving, 
under the supervision of cottage parents and teachers, the children 
would be given the freedom of the building and would make their own 
selections of gifts for their loved ones. 


This experiment proved to be a very successful one to the ex- 
tent that it is still one of the highly valued and likewise anticipated 
events preparatory to the celebration of Christmas. 


A Descriptive Calendar of Holiday Events, 
Beginning with Thanksgiving Day 
November 26 

As the children often comment. “Next to Christmas. Thanksgiving 
is the nicest day in the year”. Our children get their greatest pleasure 
from entertainments in which they have a part and they also like the 
assemblies held in Garrison Hall, as then they are always sure of an ap- 
preciative audience. 
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Briefly outlined, this was their Thanksgiving entertainment: 

Part 1 — A religious, historical and musical program occupied the first 
20 minutes. 

Part 2 — The completion of our unfinished Halloween celebration with 
the awarding of prizes to two cottages and Honorable Mention, 
in the form of peppermint candies, to everyone present. 

Part 3 — A jolly, old fashioned assembly occupied the third period with 
games, music and surprises lasting 40 minutes, completing the 
program. 

November 27 
This is the day when the children count their pennies and decide 
what they want to give for Christmas to Mother, Father, Grandma and 

Grandpa, sisters and brothers, uncles, aunts and friends. Their number 

concepts and memories on this day are very gratifying to their teachers. 


November 28 


By 12 o’clock on Saturday, the children had concluded their shop- 
ping and, when the dinner bell rang, the store was nearly empty and 
Christmas was well on its way. 


November 29 
“Thanksgiving Sunday” was appropriately observed in our Assem- 
bly program. 
December 1 


Classification Meeting was held in the afternoon with several new 
admissions considered, in addition to the regular periodic re-evaluation 
reports and other business on the agenda. 


December 2 
The Girls Club enjoyed a “Cook-Out” supper with Miss McClosky 
in charge. Moving pictures in the evening at Garrison Hall. 
December 3 


Mr. Renne and his boys made their second trip to the woods to 
gather greens which later would be made into decorations for the var- 
ious places where our Christmas festivities are held. 


December 4 


Children wrapping their gifts to be mailed away. 
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December 5 


Boys busily working on roping and wreaths. 


December 7 
Executive Committee Meeting was held. 
The Christmas rooms were opened and in a brief period of time, 
hundreds of incoming packages had been delivered to these rooms. 


December 8 
Mr. Renne and others from the school attended the Mid-Atlantic 
Farm Show held in Convention Hall, Atlantic City. The Training School 
had an exhibit at this show. 
December 9 


Board of Trustees Meeting. 


December 10 
A Bazaar sponsored by the Girl Scout Troop No. 81, under the di- 
rection of their leader, Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, was held in the school 
library at 3:30 P. M. The net proceeds of the Bazaar will be used to 
meet the required expenses of Scout membership and for special treats 
during the year. 
December 12 
Groups of children were taken to see the pretty Christmas trees in 
Vineland on the streets, in the front yards, and in the stores. 


December 13 
A musical program, consisting of both vocal and instrumental num- 
bers, was presented in place of the regular Sunday service. 


December 15 
Classification Meeting was held, mainly for the purpose of a last 
review of Christmas plans. 
December 16 
Moving Pictures — a matinee for the youngest children and, in the 


evening. a showing for the entire school. 


December 17 
Dress rehearsal for the Christmas Entertainment: “Why is Christ- 
mas? —- Gramps and Granny Find The Answer in Many Lands”. 


December 18 


Distribution of trees and decorations to the cottages. 
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December 19 


Outdoor Christmas trees are lighted. 
Indoor trees decorated and lighted. 


December 20 
Christmas Sunday observed with a very delightful Christmas Ser- 
vice. Dr. Jacob was in charge. When he told the beautiful story of 
Christmas, the faces of the children reflected the joy and happiness in 
their hearts. 
December 21 
The Christmas Entertainment was given for The Training School 
children, family and friends. 


December 22 


The Entertainment was repeated for the Menantico boys and for 
special guests of The Training School and Colony. In the evening, 
many of our staff members helped in the Tiny Tim Fund collection in 
downtown Vineland. 

December 23 


Many of the teachers left for Christmas vacations with their own 
families. 
December 24 
During the day. preparations were made for the “Reception of 
Santa Claus”. At 7:30 the children assembled in Garrison Hall and, 
with sparkling eyes and listening ears, they awaited the coming of their 
dear old friend, Santa Claus. They sang songs and listened again. Then, 
in the distance, the jingle of bells was heard. Yes, at last he was arriv- 
ing! Was right on the stage! From then on, one can imagine the won- 
derful time enjoyed by the children and by everyone who really believes 
in Santa Claus. The reception ended when Santa Claus explained to the 
children that he must get on his way in order to get his gifts distributed 
before morning and soon, with a little box of candy, the gift of Santa 
Claus, held tight, the happy children were off to their cottages and to 
bed. 
December 25 


Christmas morning! Beautiful strains of music, “It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear, That Glorious Song of Old”, awakened the sleeping 
Training School to a realization that the most wonderful day of al! the 
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year was here again, bringing with it both happy and sad memories of 
other Christmas mornings. 


Childhood is wonderful and the joy and happiness of the children 
in The Training School on Christmas morning and throughout the day 
is beautiful beyond words to describe. 


At 12 o’clock a turkey dinner with all of its appointments was 
served and at 1 o’clock when the children adjourned to their living 
rooms, they were about as well stuffed as the turkeys had been. At least 
that was the way Little Joey felt as he patted his fat little stomach and 
said, “Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” On Thanksgiving Day, when Dr. 
Jacob announced that he was going to order an extra gallon of castor 
oil for Christmas, the children all laughed and applauded him but, un- 
der the circumstances, it may not have been a bad idea. 


During the remainder of Christmas Day, the children enjoyed their 
gifts and visited around the cottages “to see what the other fellow had 
received”. As they visited, they were treated to fruit, nuts, candy and 
other Christmas goodies until, when supper time came, they ate because 
it was supper time but not because they were hungry. And when bed- 
time came, again, there was not one dissenting word spoken as happy, 
tired children were quite ready for prayer time and bed and if “my soul 
to take” was hardly audible, we can be assured that God understood. 


AriceE Morrison NASH 
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TOWARDS CHRISTMAS — 1953 





The Christmas Spirit begins to fill the air at The Training School 
with the last of the Thanksgiving turkey. As December moves along, 
the walls of the Main Office begin to bulge with the increase in mail... 
short boxes, tall boxes, large boxes, small boxes, all marked “Not to be 
Opened Until Christmas”! The mail is jammed with envelopes even be- 
fore the flood of Christmas cards begin to arrive. At the same time the 
Child Life Office is beseiged with requests for Christmas vacations. 
Arrangements are made for some children to go home by bus, train or 
plane. In other cases, parents drive to Vineland for their sons and 
daughters. The details of these holiday arrangements seem to be un- 
ending, in procuring train and bus reservations, in checking flight num- 
bers, times of departure and arrival, in letters of confirmation, telephone 
calls re-confirming vacation dates, flight times re-checking, final ticket 
purchases ...all spinning a Christmas theme song. 

Up until the last-minute letters are received ,saying: “What shall I 
send Jimmy for Christmas?”; “Does Susie need a new radio?” ; “What 
size jacket does Billy wear?”; “Does Eddie need a fur-lined cap?”; 
“May Bobby have a dog?”; “Would Mary care for a cat?”. 

Someone can always give the answer. It may be the housemother, 
the Store Department, the matron, or a suggestion from friends. 

Many letters contain gifts for the Christmas fund — money to pro- 
vide a merrier Christmas for some of the less fortunate. 

Despite all the excitement over vacation, the majority of our chil- 
dren will have their Christmas right here in the “Village of Happiness”. 
The Farm Department has been preparing for Christmas trees, holly 
wreaths, and laurel rope for many weeks. Our farm boys have mastered 
the art of creating very beautiful decorations and many hours are spent 
in twisting laurel, in wiring wreaths, and in cutting trees. Literally 
hundreds of holly wreaths and hundreds of feet of laurel roping are 
made by hand to decorate the cottages inside and outside. 

No effort is too great for the Electric Department in wiring cottages 
and grounds for colored lighting displays. From the pagoda in front of 
Maxham on the North to Elmer on the South... from the Hospital on 
the East to Branson on the West, the multi-colored glitter of Christmas 
lights is seen. 
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Every cottage vroup tries to think of unique ideas for decorating 
their Day Rooms. Sorre pui little lighted villages beneath their Christ- 
mas trees; some want fir trees, some want pine; some make their own 
trimmings, some buy trimmings and new odd-shaped lights. Every 
child has some part to play, some idea to contribute. 


While all these plans are taking form, the Education Department 
has chosen, planned. and practiced the “Christmas Play”. one of the 
highlights of the holiday season. The play this year is titled: “Why Is 
Christmas? ...Gramps and Granny Fnd the Answer in Many Lands” 
The children taking part have studied and rehearsed until they are al- 
most letter perfect. The Christmas play is given twice and is always 
enthusiastically received. 


The Training School children’s thought: seem to concentrate on 
what they will give their mothers end dads, their texchers, their friends. 
Hardly a word is mentioned about gifts for themselves. Al] in all, they 
are a wonderfully unselfish, thoughtful bunch of kids. They have 
learned these precepts well, and as they repeat the Children’s Prayer, 
“Thou has made our lives pleasant every day; We would make other 
lives gladder every day; Some little things to give to Thee; Thou who 
art never tired of giving so much to us”, it seems to have a very literal 
meaning for them and one which they really put into practice. 


As the Eve of Christmas does draw near and the time for meeting 
at Garrison Hall is not too far off, they know that Santa will soon 
arrive! What thrills! We might go on the stage and shake hands with 
him — perhaps we'll tell him our Christmas wish! 


Afterwards comes the walk back to the cottage — to bed and to 
dream of a joyous Christmas morning and a wonderful Christmas 
dinner. 


Yes, once again Christmas has come to our Village which stands so 
silent and peaceful in the starlight and it is thus that “God imparts to 
Human Hearts the Wonders of His Love” 


-Bert W. SCHMICKEL 
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MRS. SHOLL, BOARD OF VISITORS MEMBER, 
HONORED AT ANNIVERSARY FETE 





Of interest to friends of The Training School is an event this fall 
honoring Mr. and Mrs. J. Guerney Sholl of Pitman, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Sholl has been a member of the Board of Visitors of The Training 
School since 1942 and has been active in many affairs of the school. 

Three sons, their wives, and 11 grandchildren joined in the celebra- 
tion at the home of Dr. John G. Sholl, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, which 
honored his parents on their 40th wedding anniversary. The family re- 
union was spread over five days, concluding with an anniversary 
banquet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sholl were married at Lewisburg, Pa., September 17, 
1913, and have lived in Pitman ever since that event. Both of them, all 
three of their sons and two of the latter’s wives are graduates of Buck- 
nell University. 

Mrs. Sholl, nee Helen Hare, was one of the founders of the Pitman 
Mothers’ Club, which preceded the Parent-Teacher Association. She 
was the first president of the Gloucester County P. T. A. Council, said 
to have been the first council organized in the U. S. The County Council 
honored her with a silver pin and life membership at its 23rd annual 
‘ dinner this year. She served as president of the Pitman Woman’s Club 
and also as president of the Past President’s Club, First District, New 
Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs. For many years she has been a 
teacher of the Amoma Class at the Pitman Baptist Church School. She 
is also a former member of the Board of Managers of the New Jersey 
State Baptist Convention. 

Mr. Sholl, a native of Burlington, became New Jersey editor of the 
Philadelphia North American upon leaving college and he later was 
associate suburban editor of the Camden Courier. He long engaged in 
the work of correspondent and feature writer for a group of Philadel- 
phia and New York newspapers. He represented Pitman for two terms 
on the Gloucester County Board of Freeholders, and the county for five 
years in the House of Assembly and for nearly four years in the State 
Senate. Mr. Sholl resigned from the Senate in 1945 to organize the 
Bureau of Migrant Labor, in the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, and he continues to head that bureau at its office in Trenton. 
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For more than 25 years he was superintendent of the Pitman Bap- 
tist Church Schoo]. He was also for several years a member, and part 
of that time president. of the church’s board of trustees. In more recent 
years he has been a member of the board of deacons and is at present 
its chairman. He was leader of the first Y. M. C. A. group in Pitman. 

All members of the clan were present at the reunion in Cleveland 
Heights and, in addition to Mr. and Mrs. Sholl, they included: Dr. John 
G. Sholl, 3rd, a specialist in internal medicine in Cleveland and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Lakeside Hospital, with his wife, the former 
Marjorie Hill, Hartford, Conn., and their five children, Douglas, Deb- 
orah, Robert, David and Rebekah; Donald H. Sholl, Haddonfield, with 
the N. W. Ayer Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, and his wife, ‘the 
former Janet Bold, Drexel Hill. Pa., and their three daughters, Jeannie, 
Donna and Barbara; and Calvin K. Sholl, Syracuse. N. Y., assistant per- 
sonnel manager of the Bristol Laboratories, in that city, with his wife, 
the former Nancy Ireland, Chatham, N. J., with their two sons, Lawrence 


and Jack, and daughter Gwen. 


AMONG OUR RECENT VISITORS 


Recent visitors at The Training School include: Kaname Moriwaki, 
Japanese clinical psychologist from St. Paul’s University in Tokyo; 
Monsignor Emil Tessier of Alberta, Canada; 35 educational psychology 
students from Drexel Institute in Philadelphia; Superintendent Harry 
Dubin and 10 members of his teaching faculty from the PARC Training 
School in Philadelphia; members of the Psychology Club from Mon- 
mouth Junior College of Long Branch, N. J.; the staff of the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic at Atlantic City, headed by Dr. Amedeo Barbanti. 





DISCUSSES SPEECH WORK 


Dr. Bernard B. Schlanger, speech pathologist at The Training 
School, was one of the speakers at the national convention of the 
American Speech and Hearing Association which was held in New York 
November 23rd through November 25th. 

More than 1,000 members of the Association attended the sessions 
starting Monday in the New Yorker Hotel. Dr. Schlanger discussed 
“Speech Therapy Results with Mentally Retarded Children” on Wednes- 
day at a section devoted to diagnosis and therapy procedures. Dr. D. C. 
Spriesterbach of the University of Iowa was chairman of this section. 
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SPEECH THERAPY RESULTS WITH 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
IN SPECIAL CLASSES’ 

Speech Pathologist 


BERNARD B. SCHLANGER, Ph.D. The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 





The environment of the retarded child offers him maximum oppor- 
tunities for the learning of “self-defeating” techniques. A slow start in 
speech and subsequent inferiority in language skills may cause him to 
feel insecure and frustrated (5). His lack of adaptability and his ex- 
perience deprivation establish attitudes and feelings which tend to 
discourage maturing speech development. Not practicing speech, a 
learned activity, he makes the achievement of his innate, although 
limited, potential more difficult. 

Not all mentally retarded children are speech defective. In a pop- 
ulation whose IQ range is 45-70, approximately 60 per cent have speech 
defects (2) (3) (6) (7). Despite the large number of clinical speech 
problems represented, speech therapy is rarely offered the mentally 
handicapped child because of his “slow learning”, lack of retentivity, or 
various expressive or behavior anomalies. Some of these behavior traits 
may, in part, be caused by his lack of success in speech. 

Work in the field of training defectives is unspectacular. Rewards 
come, not essentially in higher I. Q.’s and advanced academic progress, 
but in the child’s adjustment to social living. There exists considerable 
scope for the treatment of speech problems of higher grade children. 
Speech is a social activity. Any encouragement and improvement in its 
use would help the slow learner improve his human relationships. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

In order to ascertain the effectiveness of speech therapy with men- 
tally retarded children, an experimental program was initiated for 62 
speech defective children in Special Classes.? It was not practical to 
include all the special class students, many of whom, in addition to 
those selected. had slight speech deviations. Nor was it feasible to set 


up a control group. Rather, a comparison of test results in speech and 
1. This study is based on work accomplished while the author was employed by the Di- 
vision of Mental Hygiene of the State of Wisconsin. It was a project sponsored by the 


Psychiatric Institute of the University of Wisconsin Medical School. Appreciation is 
extended to Dr. Leslie Osborn, Director of both agencies. 
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language areas was undertaken before and at the end of therapy to de- 
termine any positive changes. Whether these changes came as a result 
of therapy or “normal” development would have to be implied. Fur- 
ther, an assessment of behavior modifications was attempted. By day to 
day observations of communicative behavior with peers and therapist, 
it was felt that a basis would be furnished for judging each child’s ad- 
justment in this type of social situation. Subjective impression rather 
than statistical data furnished the material for this judgment. 

The mean C. A. was 11 years, 11 months, the mean M. A., 7 years, 
2 months. I. Q.’s ranged from 39 to 77. Sixty of the children had de- 
fects of articulation. Twenty-four had voice defects and six stuttered. 
Multiple speech problems were found in 21 of the children. Using case 
history material, 2] were classified as Familial, 12 Organic, 2 Familial- 
organic and three Mongoloid. Causes were not clearcut in the 24 re- 
maining subjects. . 

The goal of this program of speech therapy was to achieve im- 
proved social adequacy for the child as measured by improved conson- 
ant articulation, larger verbal output, and adjustment in the therapy 
setting. In learning. practice in meaningful situations rather than the 
use of drills. has much more chance of becoming part of the child’s use- 
ful knowledge and behavior. Therefore, group work was instituted. It 
gave the children opportunities for putting into practice the idea of 
speech in use. At the same time it offered occasions for diversified rep- 
etition. Group structuring motivated the children and tended to modify 
extremes of behavior found in the majority of them. Subjects from the 
same classes and with comparable ages formed the group units of from 
three to five children. On the other hand, psychological difficulties and 
speech problems were varied. There were shifts of children from group 
to group until each child was in the group for which he was best fitted. 
Meetings were held two to three times per week. 


B. METHODS 

Initially, there was a build-up of self-confidence in conversational 
speech by establishing an accepting environment. It was necessary to 
establish a feeling of security in social relationships. Following this. 
improvements were instituted in the mechanics of speech production, 
but this was not emphasized a great deal. Speech activities were struc- 
tured to encourage spontaneous conversation and listening. This began 


2. These classes were part of the Madison, Wisconsin Public Schools System. They were 


under the supervision of the Madison Child Study Department. 
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with social phrases and responses. Choral speaking and audience re- 
sponses to a leader in both poetry and song were employed. Younger 
children developed creative drama based on stories and View-Master 
picture slides. The older children participated in various roles in inter- 
view situations, customer-employee relationships and in acting out their 
problems. Speech games designed to develop sentences from single 
word responses were used with all of the children. 

Specific work in correct phonetic production was -tarted several 
months after the beginning of the program. A multi-sensory approach 
was used. Aiding a great deal in the speech rehabilitation was the use 
of a tape recorder with feedback through earphones. 

The above represents sampling of the activities used. Needless to 
say. each session had diversified activities. 


C. TESTS 
At the beginning of the school year measurements were made of 
(a) speech skill as represented by consonant articulatory proficiency 
(b) verbal output 
(c) sound discrimination? 

All measures were repeated at the end of the school year. Results 
were analyzed and differences were subjected to the “t” test of the sig- 
nificance of the difference between the means. 

In addition to the above, general behavior was assessed. This was 
based on observations recorded by the therapist, as well as by a check 
list of personality and expressive behavior traits. 


D. RESULTS 

Articulation Testing—Table I presents the differences in the mean 
scores and significance levels of the tests. Twenty-five consonants 
were tested, twenty in initial, medial and final positions, five in two po- 
sitions. An “articulation index” was used. This is based on the sum of 
the relative fresuency of occurence of speech sounds (10). Correct 
production of all sound scores 100 per cent. At the initiation of ther- 
apy. imitative speech. based on reproduction of words spoken by the 
examiner, was 16 per cent defective. Spontaneous word production, 
based -on adapted Bryngleson-Glaspey picture cards (1) was 20 per 
cent defective. Substantial improvement was shown in the end-of- 
therapy retest with imitative speech six per cent and spontaneous speech 


3. For a description of test procedures see (5) and (6). 
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TABLE I 





Differences between the Initial and Final Test 


Tests 


Word Imitation—Artic. Index 
Spontaneous Words— Artic. Index 
Mean Sentence Length 

Per Cent Complete Sentences 
Number of Words Per Minute 


Sound Discrimination 


* Not Significant 


Means and their Significance Levels 


N = 62 
Means and §S. D. 

Test A Test B 
$3.7 16.0 94.0 10.9 
80.1 14.9 90.9 13.2 

5.1 1.7 5.8 1.9 
97.4 20.7 69.3 22.9 
O4.8 34.1 70.3 32.3 
39.9 21.9 18.1 20.8 


Difference 
between Means 


10.3 


10.8 


t 
Score 


4.3 
4.5 
2.2 
2.8 
95 
.69 


Significance 


Levels 
1% 
1% 
3% 
1% 

N.S.* 


N.S. 
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nine per cent defective. The difference between the intra-test means 
were significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 

If the articulation tests had been based on conversational speech, 
the improvement would not have been so marked. Nevertheless, as lis- 
tening habits improved and attention was better focused, children were 
correcting themselves in conversation with and without cues from the 
group and the examiner. 

Verbal Output Sentences were obtained from recordings of re- 
sponses to three-dimensional View-Master pictures. No less than 30 
sentences were obtained from each child. Word-counting and timing of 
responses gave the following measures. 

a. Mean Sentence Length. 

This is considered one of the best single measures of language 
development (4). The mean of the first test was 5.1 words with a SD of 
1.7. The second mean was 5.8, the SD, 1.9. A comparison of scores 
gave a difference significant at the three per cent level of confidence. 

b. Per Cent Complete Sentences. 

Single word and incomplete sentences are used by very young 
children and most retarded children (5). Means of this measure were 
respectively 57.4 per cent complete sentences with a SD of 26.7 and 
69.3 per cent complete sentences with a SD of 22.9. The difference be- 
tween the two tests was significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 

c. Number of Words per Minute. 

This was obtained by dividing the total output by the elapsed 
time. The scores increased from 64.8 to 70.3 words per minute. The 
difference between the means was not significant. 

Sound Discrimination—Fach child was given intensive orientation 
and an individual Templin Sound Discrimination test. The Templin 
Test consists of 70 paired consonant sounds (8). The examiner’s lips 
were covered during this test. The number of correct responses in- 
creased from 39.9 to 48.1. The difference was not significant. The 21 
oldest children showed gains despite the fact that their initial scores 
were relatively high. It would seem that Jater maturation of this per- 
ceptive function, as compared with normal children, would indicate that 
the retarded child would benefit in both reading and speech from a 


phonic approach at a later period in schooling. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTRA-TEST MEAN DIFFERENCES 


It would seem logical to assume that there would be high linearity 


between sound discrimination ability and articulation improvement. es- 
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pecially if articulation is tested imitatively. Such, however, was not the 
case. The r of —.18 would indicate that in this group this relationship 
is lacking. Evidently, improvement in imitative word production is due 
to other factors. The r of .12 between the mean differences of the Imi- 
tative Articulation test scores and those of the Mean Sentence Length 
scores indicates their Jack of relationship. Here, too, it had been felt 
that improved articulation would bring about greater verbal output as 
measured by sentence length. Although these tests on which coefficients 
of correlation have been computed show significant intra-test differences, 
these changes in scores bore no relationship to each other. 


VOICE AND STUTTERING DEFECTS 

A direct attack on symptoms was used initially. Voice problems, 
except for those due to a central nervous system impairment, profited 
more by a mental hygiene approach. As a feeling of confidence was 
established, greater variety and responsiveness were evident. Much re- 
mains to be done. Whoever is able to modify the superficial personality 
structure of these children, whether it be teacher, psychotherapist or 
speech therapist, will find that the functional voice problems will also 
respond to this change. 

Stuttering is another speech area in which little was accomplished 
with a direct approach. The use of direct methods such as “chewing” 
and controlled stuttering, aimed at reconditioning stutter symptoms, 
produced negativism and self-consciousness. The children had neither 
the insight nor practice ability necessary to change such a strongly con- 
ditioned symptom as a stuttering pattern. By maintaining a group 
climate that was pleasurable and encouraging, there was a satisfying 
development of fluent speech in both voice defectives and stutterers. 


BEHAVIOR ASSESSMENT 


Various projective tests were attempted but content was too meager 
to be of use. Comparisons in terms of behavior had to be done subjec- 
tively in descriptive terms of the individual child in relationship to 
himself and other people. Three broad categories of descriptive per- 
sonality traits were established. These were: 

a. agressive, uncooperative, hyperactive, attention demanding, 
distractible. 

b. normal, accepting, good rapport, responsiveness. 

c. submissive, withdrawn, phantasy indulgence, negativism, 


shy. 
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Fighty-nine per cent of the children displayed some type of be- 
havior aberration under (a) or (c). When judged toward the end of 
the experiment, no gross changes had taken place. nor were such 
changes anticipated. However, the more readily modifiable aspects of 
personality structure, such as changes in feelings and attitudes and 
greater responsiveness were apparent in many. It is not suggested that 
any positive (or negative) modifications of behavior are due to group 
speech activities alone. Other important influences play important roles 
in increasing the self-confidence of these children. However, if success 
in group speech therapy were to be measured by the attainment of group 
unity, by energy channeled into constructive practices, and by the ex- 
pression of positive feelings, then positive results evolved from this 
speech therapy for retarded children. 


FE. CONCLUSIONS 
Though this study was not statistically controlled, the following 
impressions were noted: 
1. Slow learning children can make significant gains in speech and 
language when the emphasis is on the individual and not the problem. 
a. So far as voice and stuttering are concerned, direct sympto- 
matic rehabilitation does not seem to be feasible. Rather, 
a lessening of anxieties and some measure of success in 
the speaking act bring about more positive results than 
concentration on symptom relief. 


2. Conductive to good motivation were: 
a. group structuring 
b. diversified speech activities and elimination of drills 
c. permissive atmosphere 
d. personal influence of the therapist 

3. Acceleration noted during therapy as well as gains made in the 
course of natural, although slow, development as evidenced in case his- 
tory and education reports. would suggest that intensive early therapy 
would be of great help. It would improve not only the slow child’s 
speech but would help him attain a larger measure of adequacy in his 
human relationships. 

4. The speech of some of the more severe articulatory cases dem- 
onstrates the need for frequent early diagnoses to differentiate between 
mental deficiency and infantile or congenital aphasia. The developmen- 
tal language deficiency. the gibberish verbalization. the difficulty in re- 
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peating simple sounds demonstrate a possible expressive and sensory 
aphasic-like condition. Our lack of knowledge in this area may prevent 
the recognition that some children of five and above without speech are 
in need of specialized speech training and education. Research in this 
area needs to be established to determine whether some of these children 
display degrees of infantile aphasia. 

In general, after one school year of speech therapy most of the 
children talk more and better in speech class but content remains im- 
poverished. It is not expected that the latter will improve greatly. 
Sporadic errors continue in conversation but are less consistent. With- 
out continued effort by trained personnel interested in the problems of 
the slow learner, there will be regression. The retarded child needs in- 
tensive work in practical aspects of development and behavior in order 
to be a more responsive, adjusted individual, fulfilling his obligation to 
society as well as he is able. Group speech therapy can act as a thera- 


peutic catalyst. In the analysis and modification of the retarded child’s 


inter-and-intra-personal relationships, work of the type outlined is 
justified. 
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FRUIT BASKETS GIVEN CHILDREN 
ON THANKSGIVING 





Children of The Training School at Vineland enjoyed a special 
treat on Thanksgiving Day beyond the full-course turkey dinner served 
in all the cottages. Each received fruit, candy, cookies and nuts sent to 
the school and Menantico Farm by the Church of God, 14 Mulberry 
Street, Millville. The Rev. Mrs. A. Hanley is pastor of the church. 


More than 170 cellophane wrapped gift boxes had been contributed 
and packed by members of the congregation. They were delivered on 
Wednesday evening, prior to the Thanksgiving feast. 


The Thanksgiving program at the school began with a morning 
assembly at 10 o’clock in Garrison Hall. This is a traditional program 
of Thanksgiving songs, music, recitations and games. Dr. Walter Jacob, 
director of the school, spoke briefly, Daniel F. Graham, superintendent, 
brought the Thanksgiving message. Bert W. Schmickel was in charge of 


the program with the assistance of Mrs. Alice M. Nash. 


Following the noon-day dinner, staff members and children gath- 
ered at the football field to watch the game of touch football arranged 
by John H. Stahl, boys’ counselor. The “Notre Dame” gridders, cap- 
tained by George C., and the “Penn” eleven, led by Clarence G., were 
evenly matched and the game ended in a 0-0 draw. 























A Very Happy 


New Year! 


...Lo One And All... 


from 


The Bulletin Staff 


We're looking forward to 1954...another 


great year for The Training School! 























